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know him, that he will command his children, and 
his household after him, and they shall keep the 
way of the Lord, to do justice and judgment; that 
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advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five Dollars lath spoken of him. Lis gedly concern appears 
earnest, even for the child of the bond-woman, 
viz: “And Abraham said unto God. Oh! that [sh- 
mael might live before thee.’’ Which petition 

Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. was answered, 

George C. Baker, bookseller, Pearl Street, N. Y. Constant and faithful endeavors, with secret 
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nay prove effectual to the preservation of chil- 
dren. This care should begin very early, even as 
soon as they are capable of distinguishing what 
pleases, and what displeases their parents. * * 


Very much depends upon the right education 
of children. IL therefore find it in my mind to 
make a few observations thereon, as it shall please 
the Lord to open my understanding; without 
whose assistance and blessing upon our labors, 
they prove altogether fruitless. 

The people of Israel were strictly enjoined to 


A conscientious discharge of this great duty, 
would bring an ample reward to such parents as 
have no greater joy than to see their children 
walking in the Truth; and if they should prove un- 
; success/ul, as it sometimes has happen y 
make the training up of their children in the law) i! . ; ppe ted, thes 

. will be clear of their children’s blood in God's 
of God their constant care, viz: ** Hear, O Israel, _. <a 
; — sight, which is a very great thing; so that, though 
the Lord our God is one Lord: and thou shalt . a oe 
7 ; the rebellion and evil conduct of their offspring 
love the Lord thy God-with all thine heart, and may be their sorrow, it will not be th ; 

' Poa Q v, it will not be their sin. 
with all thy soul, and with all thy might. And these , . a 
‘yosds which | command thee this day, shall be in a 7 - P = 
thine heart, and thou shalt teach them diligently I have taken notice, that some parents, who, as 
unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when to their outward appearance, seem to have Jearn 
thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest ed, in degree. the lesson of humility and self-de- 
by the way, and when thou liest down, and when Dial, as far as could be discovered by their dress 
thou risest up.” and address, yet seem to have no aversion to their 
Le Exceedingly great is the trust reposed in pa- Children’s making a different appearance; but will 
rents and the heads of families. It is certainly €ven introduce them into it whilst very young, by 
their indispensable duty, as much as they cap which it is plain they have 4 nrige_in geeine. thaw 

ape © , eat 


botun DY precept ana ca i tU Vite 8erU nucr , ot te 

i 7 re offspring virtue, as saith the Ward show, discovering great unsoundness, and 

minas oO ; 3 , t ’ : ee aa 

tle, “Aud ye fathers, provoke not your chil- that they themselves are not what they over ae 

apos , é ’ d . Sy , a > L2rea 22 v nis who indu ve 

dren to wrath; but bring them up in the nurture for. I sincerely wish that pare es eri . 
‘ed ition of the Lord.” And, “Train up Wrong liberties in their children, by suffering thein 

and admonitt 4 . ’ ‘ = 


a child in the way he should go; and when he is '0 deviate from that pure senEnY ane ont-fe- 
: ; 4? nial into which ‘Truth led our ancestors, and still 
ae eee leads those who follow it, would consider the inju- 
ry their children sustain thereby; being placed in 
a difficult and dangerous situation with respect to 
temptations, which may be presented to them by 
the children of the world; for, doubtless, the more 
like them they appear, the more free and intimate 
will such make themselves with them, that they 
mav draw them out into undue liberties; where- 
as, did they make an appearance consistent with 
their plain self-denying profession, that sort would 
be more backward in attempting to gain access 
to them. 

There is no doubt with me, but those unprofit- 


Parents must first be acquainted with the way 
J Trath, and the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord themselves, before they can train up their 
children therein. That which is likely to have 
the greatest influence upon their tender minds, 1s 
a steady, circumspect example, in a self-denying 
condact before them; which will beget reverence 
and honorable thoughts in children and servants 
too, concerning those whom Providence has 
placed over them. 

Great care should dwell upon the minds of pa- 
, rents, to make it fully evidem to their children, 


things of this life, viz., a truly religious husband 


or wile.— Life of John Griffith. 


nS S> — 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
MEMOIR OF THE WILLETS FAMILY. 


Died in New York, on the 5th of 3d month, 
after a lingering illness, Jacon Writxers, son of 
Joseph Willets, in the 22d year of his age. His 
remains were interred in Friends’ burial ground 
at Brooklyn, after a large and solemn meeting 
held in I’riends’ Meeting-house in that place. 


The surviving parent of this departed one can 
adopt the language of the aged and bereaved 
chieftain, *‘l was once a father, but I am a father 
no more.”” But he mourns not as one without 
hope; for the subject of this memoir, during a 
protracted illness, gave evidence that his mind 
was measurably trained and disciplined for eter- 
nity. A few days before his death, on his re- 
ceiving an intimation that be would likely be soor 
released, he sweetly replied, “1 hope so, if it is 
right.” His parting language was, “I die hap- 
py; words few, but solemnly impressive; and, 
taken in connexion with the tenor of his life, con- 
veys all his affectionate parents and sympathizing 
friends could ask for. 


We mourn not for thee, though too early thou hast left us, 
Thou hadst nothing to do but to die and be blest; 

For death, which has thus of thy presence bereft us, 
Was to thee but the herald of quiet and rest. 


sotOhr cGinnrciury* cores « ’ 


and four in maturer years. Their mother died 
about ten years since, after long and unusual in- 
tensity of suffering. 

The first of their little band that were called 
away, were Phebe and Charles, who died about 
the same time, at the ages of three and one 
years; they were placed in one coffin, and laid in 
Friends’ burial ground in New York. | remem- 
ber not, except on this cecasion, having seen the 
two infant voyagers, for such they ceemed to be, 
lying side by side in one little ark, and teir pale 
and motionless features evidencing that their hap- 
pified spirits had embarked on their unearthly 
voyage. ‘The scene, with the accompanying re- 
flections. was calculated to awaken a feeling that 
time, “and much that time has brought with it,” 
has not been able to eflace. 

The third in the list of mortality was their in- 


. eved i g, 

, that they are much more desirous they should! spJe associations have opened a way for many fant lees ee six months, who 
; possess an heavenly than an earthly inheritance; under our profession to ruin themselves, by going was laid in the enene g! : | heat 
€ and are more concerned that their souls may be out in marriage; and their parents have been, by In the year 1840, in the 9th mow I, “a theie 
h adorned with the graces of the holy Spirit, than ipeie imprudent indulgence, the original cause eldest daughter Rachel, aged 22 years, raving 

that their bodies should appear decked with out- jhereof. Suffering them to be so much like the been married about six months; and aa 
; ward ornaments. world, and so little like what Truth leads into, years after she was vollow . hem aoe y “nd 
: Children will be very likely to value that which they are put out of the way of the best connex- younger sister, Sa iF 5 ™ rs 2 Dd “They 
they see is preferred by their parents, whether it, ions in marriage amongst us, viz., the most reli aca pA reagbae sail mr aie Sead sane 
be the things of the world, or religion. If this be; gious; as such dare not seek to, or join with, were love Aen uote ie he bactal ae ee 

the case, which I think will be allowed by consid- those who give way to undue liberties; I mean Ot long divided. a . p i thé salice of thése 
7 erate persons, O then! how much depends upon such as Truth doth not allow us, as a people who Phage hs oa “ary arate emote There “oN 
a them for the promotion of truth and righteousness ought in all things to hold up a true standard to, two allec oe sell th delightful ‘recollections 
i on the earth, both in regard to the present time, the nations, to continue in. Inconsiderate ten-|™4"Y who a _—— Tt he aoe wah Hien 
st and generations to come. ‘This fully appears by der youth, through their aptness to crave the) “Po? the f i aa Siti Phe friend- 
- the Lord's testimony concerning Abraham; “And glittering gaiety of the world, and their impru-|™emory they oe ae he Ret nhs ac aloes 
a the Lord said, Shall I hide from Abraham that dent parents indulging them therein, are, as it| ship, and around whose youthiul g ps 
he which I do? seeing that Abraham shall surely be-| were, prepared for ruin, unless divine mercy in- | yet love to linger. Om 7m 
‘is come a great and mighty nation, and all the na- terpose; and are also removed out of the way of In 6th month, 1846, died their eldest son, Wm. 


to tions of the earth shall be blessed in him. For | the greatest blessing that can be enjoyed in the'J., at Buffalo, New York, on his return from 
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Cincinnati with his wife and two infant children. sanctified the Temple of Jehovah; and they dte| proud Jews, who mocked at the idea that their 
“{ die in peace with my Maker and all men,” alike mocked and insulted, if they draw near the| Temple should be thrown down. I saw now the 
was the language he used a little before his de- gates. Of course, we were not satisfied without area where they stood in their pride, and where 
parture. His remains were interred in Friends’ seeing all that we could see of this place—now before a generation had passed away, no stone 
grave yard, on the west bank of the lake Skane-|occupied by the mosque of Omar—the most sa-' was left upon another, and the plough was brought 
atlas, near which many of his family connexions|cred spot to the Mohammedans, afiler Mecca.—|to tear up the last remains of the foundations. — 
reside. G. F.| We could sit under the Golden Gate, outside the| Having witnessed this heart-breaking sight, the 
—___-+<0e»—___—_ walls; we could measure with the eye, from the Jews were banished from the city, and were not 
THE HOLY LAND. bed of the brook Kedron, the height of the walls|even permitted to see their Zion from afar off. In 
BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. which crowned Moriah, and from amidst which) the age of Constantine, they were allowed to ap- 
Jerusalem.—The Temple. once arose the temple courts; we could sit where proach so as to see the city from the surrounding 
Jesus sat on the slope of Olivet, and look over to hills;—a mournful liberty, like that of permitting 
the height whence the glorious ‘Temple once com- an exile to see his native shores from the sea, but 
manded the Valley of Jehosophat, which lay be- never to land. At length, the Jews were allowed 
tween us and it; but this was not enough, if we to purchase of the Roman soldiers leave to enter 
could see more. We had gone to the threshold Jerusalem once a year,—on the day when the city 
of one of the gates, as far as the Faithful are per- fell before Titus. 


My room opened upon a little terrace,—the 
flat roof of a lower apartment in our inn at Jeru- 
salem, and from this little terrace I was never 
tired of gazing. A considerable portion of the 
city was spread out below me; not with its 
streets laid open to view, as it would be in one apes peti Ds siren res aket Cat 
of our cities; but presenting a collection of flat mitted to go: anc ih ss or oe — And what to do? How did they spend that one 
roofs, with small white cupolas rising from them, warnings not ne Somers urther, Ss hs day of the year? I will tell; for l saw it. The 
and the minarets of the mosques springing, tall ed by little boys. From this me " * wae - mournful custom abides to this day. 
and light as the poplar, from the long grass of eT sale me the oe _ : ~ = o. Pron 
the meadow. ‘The narrow, winding lanes, which - nee : hae re a "aides a tae 
are the streets of eastern cities, are scarcely aha taaeoh ee a a Mot i ‘ " 
traceable from a height: but there was one Visi- price "a prosperity 7 the Mo ee yr aad at prayer under the cypresses, some conversing 
ble from our terrace,—with its rough pavement ee =e could oO Jen seene _— = pon under the arcades;—female devotees in white sit- 
of large stones, the high house walls on each side, of the Governor's House; and there we went ac- ting on the grass, and merry children running on 
and the arch thrown over it, which is so familiar cordingly. ‘the slopes:—all these ready and eager to stone to 
to all who have seen pictures of Jerusalem. ‘This ‘The enclosure was spread out like a map be- death on the instant, any Christian or Jew who 
street is called the Via Dolorosa, the Mournful low us: and very beautiful was the mosque, built should dare to set his foot within the walls. This 
Way, from its being supposed to be the way by of variegated marbles, and its vast dome, and its is what we saw within. Next we went round the 
which Jesus went from the Judgment Hall to noble marble platform, with its flights of steps and outside till we came, by a narrow crooked pas- 
Calvary, bearing his cross. Many times in a day light arcades; and the green lawn which sloped sage, to a desolate spot, occupied by desolate 
my eye followed the windings of this street, in away all round, and the row of cypress trees un- people. Under a high, massive, and very ancient 
which I rarely saw any one walking: and when der which a company of worshippers were at wall was a dusty narrow space, inclosed on the 
it was lost among the buildings near the walls, I their prayers. But how could we, coming from | other side by the backs of modern dwellings, if I 
looked over to the bill which bounded our pros-'a Christian land, attend much to present things, remember right. ‘his ancient wall, where the 
pect,—and that hill was the Mount of Olivet. It when the sacred past seemed spread before our) weeds are springing from the crevices of the 
was then the time of full moon, and evening after eyes? 1 was looking, almost all the while, to see |stones, is the only part remaining of the old tem- 
evening | used to lean on the parapet of the ter- where the Sheepgate was, through which the! ple wall; and here the Jews come every Friday, 
race, watching for the coming up of the large lambs for sacrifice were brought: and the Water-|to their Place of Wailing, as it is called, to mourn 


¥f le ARR, from pehind fhe fidee of Olives.— cate. through which the priest went down to the over the fall of their temple, and pray for its res- 
ringing wheat, and dappled with the shade tion. 1 saw where the T . : " ar ere erase aaa ee UUNNNS PES- 
of the Olive clumps. By night, those clumps and re ane ‘Femple itself must have/ple present to the proud Mohammedans within. 


stood, and planned how far the outer courts ex-|T' i 
at ’ ‘ s ex-| The women were seated i 
nay , pated in the dust,— - 
lines of trees were dark amidst the lights and tended,—the Court of the Gentiles, the Court of|ing aloud i faa tek 
shadows cast by the moon; and they guided the the W 1" S 8 0 ee eee ener nen: RDG 
senchetiaedaame a , oo g ne e the Women, the l'reasury, where the chest stood lips, and others reading them from books on their 
mo ieee ee . o : e ne ae on ae right of the entrance, and the right hand/kness. A few children were at play on the ground: 
- _ ¢ brook Kedron, might give without the left hand knowing: and and i el 
eee ae rains | eft hi ng: and|and some aged men sat silent, their heads droop- 
Someta som place oo Jesus| the place where the scribes sat to teach, andjed on their breasts. Several younger men bape 
caine eanaieies we upon oe where Christ so taught in their jealous presence leaning against the wall, pressing their foreheads 
‘s doom. Such was as to make converts of those who were sent to|against the stones, and resting their books on 


orosa. There is a strange charm in the streets morning, 
of Jerusalem, from the picturesque character of crifices. 
the walls and archways. The old walls of 
stone are so beautifully tufted with weeds, 
longs to paint every angle and proje 
their mellow coloring, 


I have said how proud and prosperous looked 
the mosque of Omar, with its marble buildings, 
its green lawns, and gaily dressed people,—some 


1 wh . ae o With some, 
and where arose night and this wailing is no form: for | saw tears on their 


for long centuries, the smoke of the sa-'cheeks. I longed to know if any had hope in 
‘s. [ saw where the golden vine must have|their hearts, that they or their children of any 
yellow hung its clusters on the front of the Holy Place,| generation should pass that wall, and should hely 
that one and where, again, the innermost chamber must) to swell the cry “Lift up your heads, O ye alan 
ction, with have been,—the Holy of Holies, the dwelling-|that the King of Glory may come in!” If they 


and dangling ¢ ailing plac shov i i i 

ibitek: iin den same oe and trailing place of Jehovah, where none but the High Priest|have any such hope, it may give some sweetness 
a . ANE he SHUUOWT arenways, where the might enter, and he only once a year. These|to this rite of humiliation. 
vaulted roofs intersect each other, till they are places have been famili 


lost in the dazzle of the sunshine beyond, are a my youth up—almost 
perpetual treat to the eye. id 
worst | ever walked on; | 
slanting all manner of ways. 
walls 


ye We had no such hope 
ar to my mind’s eye from for them; and it was with unspeakable sadness 


as familiar as my own house: |that I, for one, turned away f 
18 | a se: | . ay from the thought of 
ant novoment is the and now.I looked at the very ground they had oc-|the pride and tyranny within those walls, sa the 
arvge s ory . > . 1° aA wy | * . . e : 
oo ippery apes. eae and the very scenery they had command- desolation without, carrying with me a deep-felt 
assing such weedy ed, with an | i 
wt dark cnbitiea e's ig su ner es emotion that the ignorant or careless |lesson on the strength of human faith, and the 
ioned, we reader of the New ‘Testament could hardly con-| weakness of the tie of brotherhood. 


peed eee \ a ~ lta on followed it as|ceive of. And the review of time was hardly less} Alas! all seem weak alike. Look at the three 
ar iovernor’s ouse, which stands where |interesting than that of place. Here my thoughts|great places of prayer in the Holy City! Here 
Fort Antonia stood when Pilate there tried Him! were led back I i la i tay 
se wha ka Wee atin deka re led back to the early days when David and|are the Mohammedans eager to kill any Jew or 
cs ales a , as 4 eciared, no guilt. Here }Solomon chose the ground, and levelled the sum- | Christian who may enter the Mosque of Omar. 
eons ane neon » the roof. ‘mit of Mount Moriah, and began the Temple of There are the Christians ready to kill any Mo- 
ine y an ? . i a or ane of such Jehovah. I could see the lavishing of Solomon’s|hammedan or Jew who may enter the church of 
‘ pair of making understood by any | wealth upon the edifice, and the fall of its pomp|the Holy Sepulchre. And here are the Jews 


but those to whom the name of the Temple has|under the invad h hi i i i i 

1 the sun; and|pleading against their enemies,—“R ber, O 
been sacred from the earliest years. None but th buildi sme aka)» ; p 8 aga sy SEO ESSs 
Sskesensdane ‘baby Goket he Gailabers ee e rebuilding in the days of Nehemiah, when the} Lord, the children of Edom in the day of Jerusa- 


a Ww; ‘citizens worked ‘at the walls with arms in their|lem, who said, raze it, raze it, even to th ° 
7 oe oe ee can and Christian|girdles; and the full glory and security (as mostjdation thereof. O daughter of Babylon aor 
me te pri . i r po cio lands are un- eH Jews thought) of their Temple while they |to be destroyed, happy shall he be that rewardeth 
rig tear an . ea y are alike excluded | paid tribute to the Romans. O! the proud Mo-|thee as thou has served us. Happy shall he be 

1¢ place where Solomon built and Christ|tiatimedans before my eyes were very like the|that taketh and dasheth thy little ones against the 
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stones !’’ Such are the things done and said in 
the name of Religion! 


sooo — -—— 
AUTUMN. 
The season is silently stealing onward when 
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the darkness. Sounds not more than half heard 
seem floating in the air, and mocking the ear in 
its vain attempts to catch their meaning voices, 


ELLIGENCER. 


tld of fairy beauty and loveliness unknown 
\to mortals ; a fit abode this for spirits who love 


the Goddess of Nature disrobes herself of her linger as if loth to depart, and strange wild shad- | 


simple, blooming livery of green, and assumes | 
her rich russet and variegated mantle, as if to’ 
conceal her waning charms by a display of gor- 
geous decorations. 

Crowned by her blessings of industrious toil, 
the heart of the -husbandman expands as he 
proudly beholds his overflowing granaries—and 
his feelings swell with exultation at the sight of 
his bending orchards unfolding the golden trea- 
sures of Pomona. Home, always the dearest spot 
on earth, is now the abode of renovated fondness, 
springing from the rich profusion of the offerings 
of the season,—a sanctuary, from which labor 
has expelled barrenness and pinching want.— 
Gratitude to the All-bounteous Giver, is among 
the duties enjoined on humanity, to a sense of 
which obligation the appearance of all things 
‘round may well recall the coldest disposition. 

~~? o + 

Some time since we published some letters of 
a friend who visited the Mammoth Cave of Ken- 
tucky and described its wonders. 

We have met with the following extract from 
a recent visiter which describes a part of this 
Cave which has hitherto been unexplored, and 


we think its pegusal will interest our readers: — 


' 


About a week ago, the Dr., J—, Stephen, and 
myself set off on an exploring expedition into the 
Cave, taking with us five men from the neighbor- 
hood to “tote’’ our boat to the “Roaring River.” 
This, however, we soon found required our whole 
force—even to the Doctor, whose anxiety to seem 
to be doing, and real wish to do nothing, amused 
me very much. ant Ce Yampe HC RF RY SIAR, bas; 
ourselves buckled to the work like good men and 
te was the hardest day’s work I ever did in my| 
life, now pulling, now pushing, now lifting, -“—e 
dragging through the sand, over the rocks, through 
the mud and water too, for a mile and three quar- 
ters, until we finally launched our boat on the 
long talked of “Roaring River.” But our labors 
were not to cease here, conveying the party by 
relavs, fur the boat would hold but three; over 
the first pool, we found another shore, and were 
oblived to carry the boat over that. ‘Then came 
another, over which all passed in the same way, 
and then another shore, we crossed this too with 
the boat on our shoulders, and came to another 
river still. Here a consultation was held whe- 
ther we should go on or not, and finally, the Dr.. 
C., Stephen, and I, went over this and landed 
avain. We rambled about exploring divers little 
branches of the Cave at a distance of more than 
half a mile from the remainder of our party, and 
yet could hear distinctly every word they uttered. 
The echo in this part of the Cave surpasses any- 
thing imagination can conceive ; when we oe 
in an ordinary tone of voice, words were undis-, 
tinguishable from the magnificent pene 
at a hundred yards whispers came as plainly as 
though uttered in the ear. A shout rolled round 
like thunder, and died off at an immeasurable dis- 

tance with a sweetness and musical sadness most 
magical, and a note whistled by Stephen, from 
“Oft in the stilly night,” moved me almost to 
tears, so exquisitely gentle and sad was the dying 
fall of its echo. We found another river here 
larger than any we had yet seen, which the wr 
tor named Cosby’s river, but over which we S 

not pass. There yet remains behind, beyond this, 





ows flit along the walls assuming a thousand fan- 
tastic shapes and attitudes as we swing our lamps 
around us. The gloom is terrible, and the whis- 


pered syllables we hear remind us forcibly of the 
lines of Moore, 


“The goblin echoes of the cave 
Muttered it o’er the long black wave, 
As "twere some secret of the grave.” 

Every now and then, away on the upturned 
summit of some distant ripple of the waters, we 
catch the reflection of the light, seeming as though 
a star had fallen there and dted. Well said the 
poet, “Truth is strange, stranger than fiction.”’ 

—-- +eee, ~ 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
ON THE DEATH OF GEORGE F. WHITE, 


“ Know ye not that there is a prince and a great man fallen 


A pee Od : this day 
1 Asrael!"—2 Samuel, ch. 3, v. 38, 


When the Lord’s chosen sought in fields ef blood 
To gain a title with the wise and good, 
When heaven and bliss were imaged in the 
Won by the warrior chieftain and his band, 
*T was fit the roy d thus mourned the fate 

Of one, in arms a. among the great: 

But in the war the Christian wares now 

With sorrowing step and meekly bended brow, 
Fall’n were a word unsuited to the change 

From earth’s poor bounds to Heaven’s eternal range. 


land 


A prince is gone: in Israel’s mystic state 

A man well ranked among the truly great; 

Not by the worldly wise, to whom such worth 
Were deemed a barrier to the joys of earth, 

But in the eye kept singly to the T.ieht 

The form, indeed, is fall'n; the mould of clay 
Which shrined a spirit of celestial ray : 

Low lies the lip that breathed with hallowed fire 
Truths caught afresh from heaven’s eternal sire, 
The radiant eye which met, unmoved, the gaze 
Of crowds half recreant, yet compelled to praise ; 
Which scanned with glance unwavering, looks of scorn, 
Till error fled like mists upon the morn, 

And oh! if true the doctrine which he taught, 


That man is threefold, and the source of thought 


Reason’s proud empire shares in Nature’s wreck, 
That mind, (which every grace conspired to deck 
With attributes so high, so rarely given, 

So nearly linked to all we dream of Heaven, 
That human wisdom bowed with every sense, 
Resistless swept in streams of eloquence, 

That mind is scattered with its mortal frame, 
Alike corruption’s prey—its end the same. 

Be this mere fancy, or from Wisdom drawn 

To shake dependance on all gods but one, 

It matters little to an humble faith 

In bliss beyond the pangs and power of death. 
And such was his; oh! whothat once has heard 
This gifted servant preach th’ eternal word, 
Could doubt that faith? could doubt his living hope 
In joys far distant from earth’s narrow scope? 
Who that, in well remembered hours, has hung 
On truths, which fell like manna from his tongue, 
As heaven seemed opened, and its choicest store 
Poured forth and felt in life forevermore, 

Could fail to recognize th’ cternal source, 

The living ministry’s unfettered course ? 

With all those varied powers of mind endowed, 
Which captivate at will th’ assembled crowd, 
Which charm the feelings and subdue the heart, 
Polished by taste and swayed with purest art— 


His was the path a servant blindly trod, 
Obedient humbly to the voice of Gud: 
Sent, without question wending to the field, 

"Twas duty, business, Joy, and life to yield; 

Sure of that stay, that staff which never failed 

To guide his weary way, howe’er assailed. 

His was the task to stem th’ impetuous flood 

Which fiercely beat all land marks, where they stood 
Sanctioned by Time, and those whose lives attest 
Their well earned guerdon of eternal rest. 

His was the service, transient though severe, 

The foremost standard of the fight to bear ; 

The fight of faith, the self-denying war 

Which saints and pilgrims ever waged before. 

His was the lot, hard lot, indeed, to stand 

The lonely champion of a falt’ring band, 

When Truth, half stifled by the world’s embrace. 

[ 
And human wisdom, restless as its sire, 
Quenched in the soul the one eternal fire. 
’*T was his, in tones of thunder, to rebuke 
The venal hireling and deluded flock, 
To strip the sleck imposter of his guise, 


And point where, robed in light, dark error lies 


ay shorn in earth of her primeval grace, 


There are, who pass along this vale of woe 

In smiles to all, and die without a foe; 

Who, winking mildly on a world of sin, 

Preach but to please, and practice but to win; 
Who bask in sunshine with a righteous cause, 
And live alone for men and their applause. 
Such was not he, who felt no other fear, 

Than that of falt’ring in his high career; 

Who knew nor foe, nor friend, to stay the word, 
His Lord’s command, obeyed as meekly heard 
Sternly he spake to Truth-professing guilt, 

Whose airy schemes were on Ambition built. 
Severe, though Just, his colossean might 

Crushed in its strength the quailing hypocrite ; 
Burst the strong toils that Darkness thickly wound, 
ue ox ry ith cortaip FEB OR, pean’ wneay,4 — 
Borne like Elijah to the realms of day, 

We vainly watch the mantle cast away : 

Hope lingers yet around our parting friend 

To find some form whereon it may descend, 

Some meek Elisha, in whose well tried faith 

Her dreams may brighten in despite of Death. 
Alas! 
Our fears but prove the feebleness of youth ; 


though strong her confidence in Truth, 


Weakness and ease have sapped our earlier zeal, 
And few remain like him, with life to feel. 

Oh! from the grave methinks I hear his voice 
Again, in triumph, bid the soul rejoice ; 

Bear witness stronger than in speech it bore, 

Of angel greetings on that sacred shore ; 

Of that innumerable throng who stand 

One undivided, ever kindred band ; 

Redeemed from depths of sin where once he trod 
Who sing their songs of gratitude to God. 
Methinks once more those ringing tones I hea: 
Rise like a seraph’s lay upon mine ear ; 

Again their music, soft as Fancy’s dream, 
Swells with the richness of their holy theme— 
The theme of life eternal, and the bliss 

Of those who live for other worlds than this : 
Methinks his warning cry again ascends, 

To eye the Light which led our early Friends: 
To cease from man,—to look with humble faith 
On Him who holds the keys of Hell and Death. 
Oh! may we list, and while the coursing tear 
Reveals our sorrow, and our love sincere ; 
Mourning for him, may memory spur the soul 
To press with ardor towards the heavenly goal, 
Where, in the mansions of unbroken rest, 
We too, like him, may evermore be blest. 

Philada. 10mo. 30, 1847. 
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_ —_ = 
Outward attacks and troubles rather fix, than The committee to whom was referred the ap- condition of a father who, when his children ask- 


unsettle the Christian, as tempests from without plication which come up from Warrington Quar- ed bread, should give them a stone. 


only serve to root the oak faster; whilst an inward terly Meeting for advice in relation to our tmem- — Jt was feelingly stated by an experienced and 
canker will gradually rot and decay it.—H. More. bers’ joining the society called the Odd Fellows, aged Friend, that in a careful observation of fifly 


reported that they had twice met and deliberately years he bad not kiiown an instance of a member 
___—_—_—____= considered the subject committed to them; and of Society, who neglected the attendance of reli- 


FRI EN DS’ IN'TELLIG ENC K R. after a free interchange of sentiment were united vious meetings, that it did not result ina manifest 
* : ae —————— in proposing as follows, which was fully united weakness and declension in those things that ap- 

‘with by the meeting, viz: pertain to our highest interest. 
That the 5th article of our Discipline, relative 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTII 6, 1847. 


eae we a account of ; > here is a faith that overcomes the world, and 
We have received a satisfactory accoun to “Conduct and Conversation,” be changed to rr ea fai : aad : 
vere is a faith that is overcome by the word, and 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting from a friend who WaS pead thus: “It being obvious that the convivial Friends were encouraged to an earnest endeavor 
ot T et i usually enterta ants, ¢ > vain ostentatious proces: ¢ ‘ 8 ’ . ol @ 
present. lhe meeting was considered unusuall; a oe oe oo 7 we eut : P : for the acquisition of that Faith, which is founded 
. shie ‘ . : se Cu : ce 4vidS and olf otlner . 
large, and the important concerns W hich came sions, o! those callec “08 asons s : on the Rock or AcErs—the revelation of God to 
laa ti :. are altogethe sonsistent with our . 
associations, are altogether inconsiste! the soul of man. 


fore it were conducted in much harmony and “*" ar . , 
before it were ¢ J religious profession; if therefore any of our mem- 


brotherly-love. A friend has forwarded us the 1078 shall join therein they are to be treated with) The desolating effects of a spirit of detraction 


upon the harmony of Society were impressively 
urged upon the consideration of Friends. To 
ove God supremely and our neighbor as our- 
selves, was declared by the blessed Jesus to be 
i ; _, the fulfilling of the law, and this Divine love pre- 
be committee also recommended that the fol- vailing in the heart, would lead us to be tender of 


a Se in ae elas Seti lowing minute of eben and aoe should “or the reputation one of another, and would eradi- 
minutes contain ¢ 8 por 1M he . »xtracts nendec . . : 
1e y rey handed down in the extracts, and recomme! cate every desire to speak ill of any. 


the Standing Committee on Indian Concerns, by to the attention of our members, viz" 


printed Minutes, from which we extract the fol- as in other cases of disorderly conduct, and if, 
after tender admonition and brotherly labor, they 


lowing particulars. 
a 24)¢ j srefro hey are t be 
cannot be dissuaded therefrom, they are to be 


It appears that twenty Friends attended, with 


. . lisowned.”’ 
certificates from their respective Monthly Meet- rn 


ings, fourteen of whom were in the ministry. 


Our testimony against a hireling ministry, or 
any ministry that has not its source and authority 

The Indians under the care of Friends, at Cat- in that Divine Power which alone can raise up 
taraugus, are steadily improving in their condition aire od aie and qualify for the Lord’s work, was shown to be 
and habits; a considerable number of them are walks of life, is concernedmto extend a solemn one of undiminished importance, and it was felt 
comfortably settled in good houses, and now raise caution against any enlan alliance with the to be a matter affecting the highest interest of 
on emele supply of provisions for their families. Various associations that have @prung up in = Society that those that minister to the people 
There are still a few, restless, discontented indi- land. Many of these extract money from their amongst us, do not attempt to sustain themselves 
viduals among them, but the great majority ap- members under the specious pretence of ne or to feed their hearers on the manna of yester- 
pear to have become much more settled than they lence, draw them frequently from a oad eS day; and that they depend upon that renewed 
have been for some years past. and business, and into places ene grecunes es C4" | qualification which is the immediate descendings 
' slated to lead the mind from the enjoyments of 4 fom the inexhaustible source of light and of life. 

Holy life. Friends are, therefore, affectionately By thus maintaining a living hantienons to tie ok: 

and earnestly cautioned against becoming, OF ciency and sufficiency of a free gospel ministry, 


rontinul smbers of any such association; or : : : : aad 

us to persevere in this work of benevolence. In continuing membe r en b ten bf os and holding our meetings in that solemnity which 
re ; ; : any, re its me rs a pleds se- es : ’ 

of any, requiring of its members = pe would be the result of this watchful dependence 


2} 4s 0 rill hereafter be re- :, “og: Lam 
their pre sent ce ndition, atte peed h - " cc t,, |Creey: It is not the characteristic of goodness to upowthe’ immediate incomes rae a “te ata 
anion eheas ar Csercnrertd ‘uTdint tied fave su . vas pianny UECMreu, Mae 5A vbw “igotern'a ca pf, ’ Immediats, dgomne: 8 nothing civen to 
> - : | . y le an pet. 3 a a ; ; c ~ -— 2 
cient stock and implements of husbandry to cullti- os and putteth it under a bushel:’ and overseers communicate—we should more frequently expe- 
vate them; they are generally sober, industrious, 24 other concerned Friends are encouraged to og the Temple of the Lord to be so filled with 
and judicious in the management of their farms: extend timely counsel and admonition in all cases). '® glory as to leave no place for the Priest and 
they now raise ample supplies of food for their where any of our members are likely, thus, to be} Levite. 
, . : of : ~d astray.”? 
own use, and the committee were assured, they led astray. A concern was also feelingly expressed, that 
will the present year have a considerable surplus 7 ve 


which we are informed that— “The Yearly Meeting, under a tender solici- 
tude for the preservation of its members In purity 
and simplicity, and particularly those in the early 


On reviewing the labors of Friends in behalf 
of these long oppressed and deeply injured peo- 
ple, the committee find abundance to encourage 


in “ a Te y : our testimony agai op Gi 
for sale; their women are almost wholly with- otormaeaiel ots ets 16° leomna gr and maintained. Wie tine te ie - reall 
drawn from field labor, and are now occupied i } h eee the st ite of Society, during us, as a Religious S diaty ‘aoe dn aie 
the busine 8s of thei domestic eee B es ¢ “ane ” . Tr the flowings of Divine love were felt to com- from every thing , ‘dit me ve aid 
of them are as énanfortabily situated as th % en a mie, noe! ne Queries a shown to lating spirit of War, but”  dbleaiah 
of the white frontier intvabitants é amilies em race many ¢ hristian testimonies, and in the valde and exalt t! . hI a oe ree 
3 eabitan reading and answering of them, Friends were ten-| of Peace’ ve blessed standard of +t 
Besides the schoo} established by Friends, there ‘erly urged to make a solemn, individual inquiry ee: 
are four others on the Cattaraugus Reservation. spirit. 


to abstain 
the deso- 
nergy, to 
! he Prince 
lhe sword has been unsheathed in 
our land, and is already bathed in blood. 


how far they were maintaining j hate Le , 
é ng their true spirit.! nave been made widows and orphans race 
, 


In ad lition to these, the Legislature of New York They would thus be preserved in a state of lively i es 
has made an appropriation to build another schoo] {attention to the concerns of Society, and haply ih. a ie, Ce usage sue 
house on. that Reservation, and have provided receive a renewed qualification for rightly per. TT eee en a oar notion men, both of 
funds for its support. That State has moreover forming the important duties of life, and to wait Sedieaty (neering nation, have been 
extended to these Indians the benefits of its gen. | Upon and worship God in the spirit of holiness afon aaa cae wan the Geld of battle iato 
scat abaPWhaloen.” “Phigcilie tscic” wrcoaes “S- |the immediate and awful presence of the rich- 
ea: chita"tesieoua’ Wiieceedcn eran: teous Judge of heaven and earth. g 
continuing our aid to them, except for the sine}: o aro aioe olieh 
purpose of instructing their young females in the oA sec. Bree nem cae 
proper management of the business of their fami- 
lies. 

The following was contained in the report from 
Warrington Quarterly Meeting, viz: “The sub- 
ject of members of our Society attaching them- 
selves to an association cated Odd Fellows. 
claiming the attention of this meeting, it appeared 
to be the judgment of this Quarterly Meeting, 
that the subject be referred to the Yearly Meet- 
ing, for its consideration and advice thereon,” 


‘The assembling of ourselves for worship, offer- 
ing our bodies a living sacrifice, was earnestly re- 
commended, and we were renewedly made sensi. 
ble of the great importance, in regard to our own 
progress in spiritual life, to the welfare of our pre- 
cious children, and the benefit of all whom our 
example may influence, that these services should 
be performed in the right spirit. If we meet un- 
der the influence of love, putting all selfishness 
aside, our minds will be clothed with Divine 
erace,—the offering of a broken heart and a con- 
(rite spirit which is one of the Lord’s preparing, 
will be ae by us, and we may be the instru- 
its ¢ ments of feeding the precious childr i 
and Benjamin P. Moore, Roger Brooke and bread of life; but if eeaabe This teeatads tines 

gs 


others were appointed to take the subject into!of the world to have the precedence with us 
consideration and report thereon to a future sit- 


ting of this meeting 


It may be truly 
saketh desolate 


And, among tl 
. Z Py . . . . : F 5 the 
Various associations for religious purposes, how 


ni appear disposed to oppose its progress? Unp- 
der these circumstances, this Yearly Meeting has 
ore feelingly and deeply exercised, that our mem- 
vers, everywhere, may be renewedly concerned 
‘ maintain and extend our ancient and most 
iristian testin inst War; levi 

Si etah timony against War; believing that 
: riends are faithful to the openings of Truth. 
a oa be engaged, not to hide their light under 
- ed or under a bushel, but to set it on the can- 
‘ oud) that it may give light to all that are in 
1e house. The language of the Divine Master 


or to all his followers is, * 
,attempt the performance of the work without Di-| before sai” tind AP eal aie eo ae 
good works, 


‘vine assistance, we shall place ourselves in the\and glorify your Father who is in heaven 











of our Religious Society had its origin in the 
openings of Divine light, this meeting has been 


the authority of ‘Truth, its tendency is to promote 
the highest welfare of Society,—to preserve us in 
united body, in promoting the blessed cause of 
Righteousness in the earth. On the other hand, 
where its requisitions are disregarded, or through 


sociation are measurably frustrated. 

An exercise was also feclingly expressed, that 
all our members may faithfully maintain our testi 
mony against Slavery, and pay suitable attention 
to the school education of those of the African 


race under their care, as wel! as others properly by which it appears that the whole number of patents taken 
within their reach; and the meeting recommend. out by 16 Slave States has been 80—while the 15 Free 
ed the subject to the serious attention of Friends, States, in the same period, have taken out 465 patents for 


MARRIED. 


On 5th-day, the 14th ultimo, according to the order of 
Friends, Epwarpo Laine to Fanny, daughter of Samuel 


Swain, all of Bristol, Bucks County, Pa. 


On 4th-day, the 20th ultimo, in accordance with the or- 
der of the Religious Society of Friends, Sreruen Pascua, 
of Merion Township, Montgomery Co., to ANN Suarpvess, 
of West Chester, Pa. 


At Cherry Lane, near Crosswicks, N. J., on 4th-day, 20th 
ultimo, according to the order of the Religious Society of 
Friends, Isaac Srernens, Jr., of Cincinnati, Ohio, to Lyp1a, 
daughter of Samuel Middleton, of Crosswicks, N. J. 


> A Stated Mecting of the Committee of Management 
of Friends’ Library Association will be lield in the Library 
Room, on 4th-day evening next, 10th ins*., at 7 o'clock. 
JACOB M. ELLIS, Clerk. 
Philada., 11mo. 6, 1847. 
ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 
The Exhibition of the Franklin Institute closed on 7th- 
day evening last. It is said to be the most successful of 
any of its predecessors. 


C. P.’s Review of the Weather, in the North American 
and Gazette, informs us, that “the medium temperature of} 


. burg, 


England, Ircland, Scotland, and Germ any.” 


Three inches of rain fell during the month, There has 
een a large amount of property destroyed in Pennsylvania 
I larg t of property destroyed in Pennsylvani 
by the freshets, particularly along the line of some of the 


public improvements. 


The Pea Patch Case-—Much interest has been excited 
during the past week, in the celebrated Pea Patch Case.— 
The question in dispute is, Whether the title to this Island 
was originally vested in the State of Delaware or New Jer- 
sey? The United States claim title under the State of Del- 
aware,—the opposing parties claim under the State of New 


Jersey. 


was opened by John M. Clayton, of Delaware, on behalf of 
the United States. 
The North American and Gazette says :— 
“In the development of this, some striking documents 
were produced, for the want of which, as we understood Mr.| 


the courts of New Jersey. One of these was nothing less| 


than the original deed from King Charles II., of England, | 


‘ Ty s VEY “ST vrryy ‘ ‘ “% 
FRIENDS’, WEEKLY INTELLIGE 
Under an undoubted belief that the Discipline in which the king conveys New Castle, and twclve miles 
round about it, to the duke for Ten Thousand Years, in 
consideration, if we remember, of the duke’s yielding and 
paying to him four rabbit skins annually on each feast of 
deeply concerned that this Discipline may be Michael the Archangel. ‘Then came several deeds from the 
faithfully maintained in all its parts Experience duke, afterwards the king, with his signature and arms, to 
has abundantly proved, that as it is exercised in William Penn, in which, out of special regard to the mem- 
7 ory and many eminent and faithful services which Admiral 
Sir William Penn, father of the founder of Pennsylvania, 
had rendered to him, the duke, for ten shillings, conveyed 
harmony and love, and to bind us together, as athe same property to our Quaker progenitor. 

“ These deeds, after having been lost for nearly two cen- 
turies, were found recently in the charter-room at Stoke 
Pogies, the seat of William Penn’s descendants, in Eng- 
. , The exteriors of them were black with age; but the 
a mistaken plea of charity, or from any other pre-! signatures, scals, emblazonry, and royal images on the in- 
text, its order is violated, discord and confusion terior, were as fresh and clear as though but two days, in- 
ensue, and the great purposes of our religious as- stead of nearly two centuries, had passed since their deliv- 

' The origin of the dispute goes back to the first colo- 
nization of New Jersey and Delaware; and the lawyers on 
both sides, it would appear, mean to delve it to the root.” 


land. 


ery. 


An interesting table of patents granted during the year 
1846, has been prepared by the editor of the National Era; 


inventions, discoveries, &c. The editor states the follow- 


ing facts :— 


“It will be seen that the inventions or discoveries in ag- 
riculture, metallurgy, calorific operations, and as it respects 
all sorts of carriage or conveyance by land, constitute about 
half of the whole number. 

Three States (Tennessee, Arkansas, and Florida) and 
one Territory (Wisconsin) contributed nothing in inventive 


Massachusetts and Connecticut received more patents 
than the whole of the Slave States;—and New York alune 
two and a half times as many. 

Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylva- 

| Dia, with one-third of the white population of the whole 
country, have received two-thirds of all the patents. 

The Slave States, with one-third of the free population of 
the whole country, have received only one-seventh of the 
entire number of patents issued. 

So far as the obtaining of patents for discoveries and in- 
ventions indicates the prevalence of an inventive, active, or 
projecting mind, New York stands pre-eminent among all 
the States.” 

The drug milf and carpenter shop adjvinluy the property 
belonging to Philadelphia Monthly Meeting held on Cherry 
Street, was discovered to be on fire on 7th-day morning last, 
‘about 4 o’clock. The drog mill was almost entirely de- 

stroyed; and notwithstanding its contiguity to the meeting- 
house and school house, the exertions of the firemen pre- 
vented any serious damage to the property of Friends. 


A grand work has recently been consummated at Weil- 
Atter five years’ constant labor 
a tunnel has been cut through the mountain on which the 
the whole month just closed was 53. That of October,|eity of Weilburg stands, to straighten the bed of the river 
1846, was 55.” | Lahn. 


Duchy of Nassau 


On the 15th of last month, precisely at noon, the 
si waters of the Lahn were to be let into the tunnel, and at 

“From the 9th of May to the 9th of October,” says the the same time the two thousand burners of gas, which are 
same authority, “92,000 persons errived at Quebec, from/to illuminate this vast subterranean passage, were to be 
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COMMON SCHOOLS. 


The Secretary of the Board of Edueation of 
Massachusetts, Horace Mann, in his late annual 
report, in commenting upon the condition of the 
State, her abundant resources of wealth and tal- 
ent; her munificent provisions for the relief of the 
poor, the sick and insane, its contributions to the 
public charities and philanthropic movements of 
the time—with a territory scarcely large enough 
for a court yard to some of the other States and 
Territories of the Union; with no revenues from 
John Sergeant having been chosen arbitrator, the ease) abroad; with no rich mines; with a stern climate 
y and a rugged soil, whose main products are ice 
: \and granite; with no slaves to dig her fields, or 
work her mills—thus solves the problem of her 
unexampled prosperity:— 

** One copious, exbhaustless fountain supplies all 
Clayton to say, the United States had once lost the suit in| this abundance. 
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limitless resources she has won more sustaining 
prosperity and happiness, than if she had been 
founded on a stratification of silver and gold, 
reaching deeper down than geology has yet pen- 
etrated. From her high religious convictions, she 
has learned that great lesson—/o set a value upon 
time. Regarding the faculties as the gift of God, 
she has felt bound both to use and to improve 
them. Mingling skill and intelligence with the 
daily occupations of life, she has made labor hon- 
orable; and, as a necessary consequence, idleness 
is disgraceful. Knowledge has been the ambition 
of her sons, and she has reverenced and venerated 
the purity and chastity of her matrons and her 
daughters. At the hearth-stone, at the family ta- 
ble, and at the family altar—on all those occa- 
sions where the structure of the youthful charac- 
ter is builded up, these sentiments of love for 
knowledge, and of reverence for maidenly virtue, 
have been builded in; and there they stand, so 
wrought and mingled with the fibres of being, that 
none but God can tell which is nature and which 
is education; which we owe primarily to the grace 
of Heaven, and which to the co-operating wisdom 
of the institutions of men. Verily, verily, not as 
we ought, have we obeyed the laws of Jehovah, 
or imitated the divine example of the Saviour; 
and yet, for such imperfect.obedience and distant 
imitation as we have rendered, God has showered 
down manna from the heavens, and opened a rock 
whence flow living waters to gladden every thirsty 
place. He who studies the present or the historic 
character of Massachusetts, will see—and he who 
studies it most profoundly will see most clearly— 
that whatever of abundance, of intelligence, or of 
integrity,—whatever of character at home, or of 


jrenown abroad, she may possess, all has been 


evolved from the enlightened, and at least partial- 
ly Christianized mind, not of a few, but of the 
great masses of her people. ‘They are not the 
result of outward riches or art brought around it, 
or laminated over it, but of an awakened inward 
force, working energetically outwards, and fash- 
ioning the most intractable circumstances to the 
dominion of its own desires and resolves; and this 
force has been awakened, and its unspent ener- 
gies replenished, more than from all things else, 
by her Common Senoots. 


“rom her earliest colonial history, the policy 
of Massachusetts has been to develop the minds 
of all her peopie, and to imbue them with the 


\principles of duty. ‘To do this work most effec- 


tually, she has begun it with the young. If she 
would continue to mount higher and higher to- 
wards the summit of prosperity, she must conti- 
nue the means by which her present elevation has 
been gained. In doing this, she will not only ex- 
ercise the noblest prerogative of government, but 
will co-operate with the Almighty in one of his 
sublimest works. 


“The Greek rhetorician, Longinus, quotes from 
the Mosaic account of the creation what he calls 
the sublimest passage ever uttered: ‘God said, 
Let there light, and there was light.’ From the 
centre of black immensity, effulgence burst forth. 
Above, beneath, on every side, its radiance stream- 
ed out, silent, yet making each spot in the vast 
concave brighter than the line which the lightning 
pencils upon the midnight cloud. Darkness fled, 
as the swift beams spread onward and outward, 
in an unending circumfusion of splendor. Onward 
and outward, stil] they move to this day, glorify- 
ing, through wider and wider space, the infinite 
Author from whose power and beneficence they 
sprang. But not only in the beginning, when 
God created the heavens and the earth, did he 


It is education—tbe intellectual, |say, ‘Let there be light. Whenever a human 
moral, and religious education of the people.-—|soul is born into the world, its Creator stands 


with hie autograph and royal seal, to his most dear brother! Having no other mines to work, Massachusetts|over it, and again pronounces the same sublime 


James, duke of York and Albany, (afterwards James II.,)|has mined into the human intellect, and from 


its| words, ‘ Let there be light.’ ” J. G. W. 
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SIX WEEKS IN IRELAND. 

(Continued from page 247.) 

It was not part of my original intention to have 
visited more than those remote districts of Mayo 
and Donegal, lying beyond the reach and influ- 
ence of most of the Committees that had been 
formed; but having still some seeds left, and be- 
ing favored with good accounts from home, I felt 
desirous of completing the journey, by proceed- 


ing to some of the more distressed parts of coun- | 


ties Tipperary and Kerry. With the remainder 
of our seeds and arrow-root, we again left Dublin 
on the 3rd instant, by first train to Carlow. It 
was a delightful morning, exhibiting the beautiful 
scenery of the Wicklow mountains from along the 
line, in great variety and perfection, their loftier 
snow-clad peaks thrown up, and glistening in the 
brilliant sunshine. ‘The whole range of country 
appeared to us smiling and prosperous after the 
west, and the various towns we glanced by, strik- 
ingly excellent. At Carlow we took the coach 
to Clonmel. There are many genteel residences 
in coming out of the town. The road is accom- 
panied by the river Barrow, until crossed at 
Leighlin Bridge. Beyond this the country be- 
comes more flat and dreary, with apparently an 
inferior soil. 

The approach to the ancient city of Kilkenny 
is imposing. ‘The fine serpentine sweep of the 
river Nore is overhung by the noble residence of 
the Ormond family, as seen from the bridge, on 
entering the town. ‘This is a locality fixed upon 
for one of the new colleges; and a remarkably 
chaste and handsome building has arisen, in an 
admirable situation, just out of the town. One 
cannot but be struck with the neatness and beauty 
of much of the architecture seen in various places 
along this road, in which the handsome grey lime- 
stone of the country is freely used. 


Soon after Callan, the county of Tipperary is 
entered at a bleak wild spot, where the road as- 
cends considerably, in order to surmount the 
shoulder of Slievh Naman. It continues over a 
dreary elevated plain, until, the white jagged 
peaks of the Commeragh range are caught on 
the other side, just before the descent, by a nar- 
row winding defile, into the great central valley 
lying between the Knockmeiledown and the Gal- 
tee mountains. Stories of recent murders were 
here told us; but they are almost always conect- 
ed with, or to be traced to, what is conceived to 
be some injustice or oppression with regard to 
the possession of land. 

There is no small increased appearance of 
wealth in approaching the town of Clonmel— 
“retreat” or “valley of honey.’’ The numerous 
large establishments, the genteel residences with 
avenues and plantations, and the improved agri- 
culture, spread an air of substantiality to which 
we had been quite unused. The wheat grown in 
this district is among the finest in the country, 
and, with the great water-power derived from the 
Suir and its tributaries, has given rise to the ex- 
tensive milling trade for which this town and its 
neighbors are so well known. 

Our intended destination being the house of a 
Friend, about one mile on this side Clogheen, we 
pushed forward by hired car. The first part of 
the ride, along the banks of the Suir on one side, 
and through rising plantations—bordered by lau- 
restinus in full blossom, and other ornamental 
evergreens—on the other, is extremely beautiful. 
At Ardfinnan there is an ancient castle and ruined 
tower, most picturesquely overlooking the river, 
just where it is crossed by a bridge. Beyond this 
the daylight failed. 


FRIENDS’ 


| danger. 


here and Mitchellstown; but wishing to vary the 
route, we struck off from Clogheen to Shanbally 
Castle, the seat of Lord Lismore, whom we met 
just at the corner of a country lane unattended, 
and who reined his horse with great affability to 
speak to us and renew his invitation to call. At 
the entrance lodge a soup-kitchen is established, 
under the personal superintendence of the noble 
owner's sister, a lady who devotes her time to the 
purpose. The castle is approached by a hand- 
some drive through the domain, and is a remark- 
ably chaste and elegant modern castellated build- 
ing. The plantations and walks are laid out in 
the highest degree of taste, and contain every va- 
riety of wood and water, open glade and shady 
vista, wild copse and trim flower garden, all shut 
in and secluded by dark magnificent mountain 
boundaries. ‘The ornamental evergreens are re- 
markably fine and thriving, and here and there is 
a noble oak. This beautiful demesne evinces what 
can be done by design and culture, being taken 
out of a hard and dreary region,—a perfect oasis 
in the surrounding desert. 


The entrance to the caves is not far from the 
further gate of the park. ‘Their position is truly 
disappointing. 
up the side of the mountain, and then some vast 
rift or chasm, not attainable without difficulty and 
Their entrance is close to a small vil- 
lage, in a plain field, by something like an aban- 
doned quarry, and in no way remarkable. ‘They 
were discovered fourteen years ago, quite acci- 
dentally, by the man who acts as guide. Not ex- 
pecting visitors, being rather before their season, 
he was absent; but a man and a boy to carry the 
candles, and a couple of lasses who knew the ca- 
verns, were soon mustered. ‘The mouth of the 
cave is kept under lock and key, and is very nar- 
row and steep down at first. Being the first visit 


this season, a ladder had to be adjusted to a fault 
in the rock, of about ten to twelve feet perpen- 


dicular, and then all difficulty is over, except oc- 
casicnally stooping i sume parts of an irregular 
passage, of about 100 yards in length, and in some 
subsequent galleries. In general terms, the caves 
may be described as a series of great chinks in 
the limestone rocks, at different depths, opening 
out into chambers of various forms and dimen- 
sions, and all connected together by their several 
ramifications. These are variously incrusted with 
stalactitic formations, and mimic architecture 
more or less perfect; some depending from the 
roof like enormous icicles or chandeliers, deposit- 
ing the like matter underneath, and thus constant- 
ly approximating, until, having met, they assume 
the form of pillars supporting the roof. These 
are in every stage of formation, sometimes assu- 
ming singular and grotesque shapes, according as 
the process may have been inierrupted from some 
cause, or taken an irregular direction; and all 
sorts of names have been bestowed, according to 
their fancied resemblances. There is the House 
of Commons, and the much grander House of 
Lords. There is Adam's organ; Queen Eliza- 
beth’s ruff; the chandler’s shop; the Tower of 
Babel; the bee hive; the wheel and spindle; the 
‘Turk’s cap; the waterfall: the £50 pillar, from 
that sum having been refused for it; &c., &c. 
The regular guide, having heard of his visitors, 
had hastened back from Clogheen, and met us in 
the caves as we were just returning, without hav- 
ing visited the lowest one, which is about 200 feet 
beneath the surface, and our junior guides had 
been fearful of the water it might contain. He 
soon took a light, and ordering one of the girls 
‘to remain behind with her candle, conducted us 
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I had anticipated a clamber half 


lhind a semi-transparent screen of stalactite, in 
order to bring out its fine hues, and the ruddy 
light, mellowed by the gloom into a soft glow, fell 
jupon the rich sun-burnt features of her full bust— 
miniatured in by the fretwork and distance—with 
a tone and coloring | have never seen approached 
‘by any work of art, and perfectly inimitable. In 
‘another part we came to the Cross-roads, where 
two passages intersect at right angles,—more 
than one, the guide said,—extending a mile.— 
|Last year, a curtain closing one of the passages 
was broken through, and a further long gallery 
discovered, leading past a deep chasm, termina- 
ting in a spacious and splendid chamber, called, 
after the noble owner, “Lord Kingston’s Hall.”’ 
‘There are twenty-four large chambers, besides 
many smaller ones, and three miles of gallery in 
all, at present discovered; several of which have 
never been traced to the end, and additions are 
being made every year. Some of the spar is 
very beautiful, and it is altogether one of the most 
wonderful specimens of Nature’s handy-word un- 
\der ground. 


i 
THE SCIENTIFIC FESTIVAL AT OXFORD. 
The British Association for the Advancement 

of Science held its meeting this year, in unusually 

favorable and agreeable circumstances, at Oxford. 

There was an attendance of about twelve bun- 

dred, which is much above the average; and 

amongst the number were a greater proportion of 
distinguished foreigners than had been present on 
any former occasion. The delicious summer 
weather, and the beauty of the place, combined, 
with the usual holiday features of the scene, to 
render it an affair such as few have many oppor- 
tunities of enjoying in the course of a lifetime. 
We arrived Jate on Wednesday evening (June 
23d), by which time the first general meeting had 
taken place, and the year’s president, Sir Robert 

Inglis, had been inducted into the chair, and had 

delivered the proper address on the progress of 

science during the past year. Early on Thurs- 
day—the first day of the meetings of sections— 
we made our way to the Reception Room at the 

Town Fall, to ascertain the procedure of the day, 

and learn any other particulars that might be re- 

quisite. Already there were many strangers 
abroad on the same errand—single figures and 
little groups moving hurriedly along the pavement. 

Every now and then one stopped to greet another 

in that pleasantly-excited state which attends fes- 

tival occasions. 


Many of the acquaintanceships 
thus acknowledged are, we may remark, sustained 
solely by the Association meetings. ‘The men 
meet on these occasions—retire again for a year 
to their respective homes—and a twelvemonth 
after, meet again, and are happy so to meet. Not 
a few thus come to like each other, and have a 
sympathy in each other's pursuits, who, were they 
never to have a personal rencontre, would proba- 
bly remain as antagonistic principles, widely apart. 
all their days. 

It soon appeared that the sections were to be 
handsomely and amply accommodated in the pub- 
lic halls and schools of the university, while a large 
proportion of the members were received into the 
colleges as honorary lodgers. So far well; but it 
was less pleasant to find that, for the less favored, 
both lodging and food were only attainable at 
about twice the usual prices. ‘This is, perhaps, 
‘an evil not altogether superable; and yet it is one 
worthy of some struggle, #s it must bear hard on 
the means of many worthy votaries of science, and 
deter them from reappearing at the meetings. It 
is not for nothing that there is a somewhat unu- 


Not liking to be so close in the neighborhood | down a long, steep, irregularly arched gallery,|sual amount of hat-touching to be observed in Ox- 
without seeing the celebrated caves, we had or-\and then requested us to look back and upward ford. 


dered a car to be in readiness directly after break- 
fast. They lay scarcely out of the line between 


| through the long vista. The effect was most ex- 
jtraordinary, The girl bad placed her taper be- 


| 


| The Section (A) for Physical and Mathemati- 
‘cal Science was placed, with one or two others 











of less note, in what are called the Taylor Build-| 
ings—a superb structure, singular in Oxford, from 
its being quite new, and where there isa fine col- 
lection of works of art, particularly the Lawrence 
collection of the original drawings and sketches 
of Michael Angelo and Rapliael. Here sat the 
rigorous men of the exact sciences— Brewster, 
Lubbock, Baden Powell, Lord Rosse, the Dean 
of Ely, &c.—deeply cogitating on astronomical 
observations, the measurements of arcs of the me- 
ridian, the application of the calculus of quater- 
nions to the theory of the moon, and other such 
pleasantries. In point of personnel there was no 
section more interesting than this; for here, be- 
sides a group of the most eminent philosophers of 
vur own country, were assembled some of the most 
distinguished foreign savans. We had there, for 
instance, Professor Struve, the Russian astrono- 
mer, One of those who were first to ascertain a 
parallax for any of the fixed stars. We also had 
M. Leverrier, the discoverer of the new planet 
Neptune—an amiable-looking fair-complexioned 
man of perhaps three-and-thirty, who usually ex- 
pressed himself in French, but always with re- 
markable elegance, as well as modesty. The 
kindly way in which Leverrier associated with 
Mr. Adams, whom only unfortunate circumstan- 
ces forbade to have the entire honor of this disco- 
very, elicited general admiration 


The Geological Section met in the Convoca- 
tion House, one of a congeries of ancient and 
beautiful rooms in the central part of the city.— 
This is always a peculiar section—peculiar on 
account of the chief figures being a set well known 
to each other, men who have rubbed long toge- 
ther in one favorite pursuit, and thus become un- 
usually intimate and familiar. Go when you, 
please into the geological section, and you are 
fully as likely to find them all laughing at some 
joke of Dr. Buckland’s, or some quaint display of 
Professor Sedgwick, as listening patiently to any | 
instructive demonstration. [t is eminently the 





six to deliberate on its knotty questions. One 
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malcules in rocks—a plain-looking, little, short- of Brussels His visit to Oxford seems a happy 
necked man, with a fine towering bead. Here, expression of this praiseworthy taste. How much 
too, occasionally appeared Professor Nilsson of it were to be wished that courts were more open 
Lund in Sweden, an eminent naturalist, of grau- to the visits of the learned and the ingenious than 
wacke aspect, bringing skulls of the pristine in-|they usually are! What a novel lustre would 
habitants of Scandinavia, and full of curious facts shine round the diadem which became a centre 
illustrating the see-saw which that venerable pe- for such lights, instead of merely attracting the 
ninsula has for some time been performing, the sphyngide and papilionide of the fashionable 
north against the south. Besides these-were our world! 


own Owen, the prince of modern physiologists, Saturday was devoted by most of the members 


and who has contrived to become so without in- tg excursions into the neighborhood. Many went 
curring the least envy in any quarter; Professor ¢ Blenheim, to see the house which a nation’s 
Edward Forbes, so remarkable for his researches gratitude had conferred on Marlborough, with its 
among the lower marine animals; Henslow, many rich works of art since added. All came 
Strickland, Carpenter, Waterhouse, and many back full of indignation at the insolence of me- 
other men only rising into the like distinction.— nials, who would hardly allow them to pass with- 
There was here one day a thorough turn-up of the out repeated payments of bucksheesh—alleging, 
subject of the Dodo—one strikingly well suited with the greatest effrontery, that it was all they 
for scientific disquisition, in as far as extremely pad to depend upon, and that they would have to 
little is known about it; hence of course the great- share the proceeds with their employer! Another 
er room for conjecture. Oxford chances to pos- set went out in all sorts of gigs, cars, and flies, to 
sess a head and foot of this extinct bird—all that Shotover Hiil, to hear an off-hand lecture on the 
remains of it. It was therefore a proper field for geology of the district from the indefatigable dean 
the discussion. We heard these relics lectured on of Westminster. A story ran, that the rustics 
for one whole evening, and debated for the better stared a good deal at the unexpected apparition 
part of a forenoon; and after all, it would have of go many strangers, and evidently formed a con- 
been impossible for any one to say whether the ¢lysion of their own as to the matter, for one was 
creature had been of the bawk or the pigeon by and by heard saying to another, ** Well, Bill, if 
tribe. I think there’s going to be any fighting after all!”’ 





The Statistical Section met in one of the 


; We joined the rational section of this day in a 
schools, and seldom had an audience of less than 


visit to the Swindon station of the Great Western 

Railway, where the company have a vast set of 
works hardly dreamt of by the community. Here, 
truly, is one of the things to impress the England 
of the nineteenth century upon our minds. Ina 
‘range of huge buildings and sheds, no fewer than 
eleven hundred and sixty men are at work for the 
production and repair of the mechanism of the 
railway. In one place the larger pieces of loco- 
motive engines are making; in another the mere 
bolts, screws, and other minutia—there, no less 
than forty lathe-frames are fanged along the floor. 


paper of a valuable character was read here by 
Mr. Porter of the Treasury, showing how rare is 
a good education among criminal, and how ex- 
ceedingly few educated women ever become 
amenable to the laws. Another showed curious 
relations of proportion between the savings’ banks 
and schools, and the moral conditions of the peo- 
ple of various districts. It seemed to have been, 
prepared with immense labor. The Ethnographic! 
was universally acknowledged to have risen in! 
importance on this occasion. ‘There were some 


funny section. One exceedingly curious trait of Crawf ‘In another place we see the pieces of an engine 
it is, that its president is continually struggling to|excellent papers by Mr. Crawford, General!:, i,6 course of being put together. A fourth 


keep discussion within bounds; and yet, when he| Briggs, the Chevalier Bunsen, and others. ‘shed, of acre extent, is an infirmary for damaged 


rises to give his own opinion, he is sure to kill as| The meeting has not, we believe, been consid-|engines and carriages. In one of these places 
much time as all the rest put together. He is al- ered as remarkable for the matters brought for-' we were shown a movable crane for lifting the 
ways holding his watch up to other people, and| ward; but it was eminently successful as a bring- carriages; it was calculated to sustain the weight 
he would himself need the great ‘Tom to be his ing together of the chief men in the various de of thirty tons. In another we inspected a contri- 
monitor. [tis a section which is always panting partments, and in exciting jocal attention. The vance arranged by the engineer for ascertaining 
to overtake its business, and never comes Up toll. yniversity men entered heartily into the business, and equalizing the strain on the various parts of 
Should the fun be omitted? That would save'and were most liberal in the hospitality of their a locomotive. It was wonderful to consider what 
time; but then what would the section be without! peautiful old halls. The visit of Prince Albert'a vast concern a railway of only a hundred and 
its quips and its quiddities? No, it must laugh on’ was a remarkable event—not as an honor paid by forty miles might become. It has literally given 
to the end, even though there should be the less) rank to science, but an honor which rank paid to rise to a new town at Swindon, one of course a! 
work done. itself by a deference to science. He came in spick-and-span new—cottages of approved con- 

The other sections are of very various charac-|very unassumingly, with the Duke of Saxe Wei- struction, a church and school after the best 
ter, but none prominent. There is a Chemical|mar; and after a weleome from the president, models, mechanics’ institution, reading room, 
one, graced by Faraday, Grove, Playfair, and} took his seat on the platform, to listen for awhile every thing that speaks of progress. We looked 
others, and zealously attended by its own peculiar |to whatever was going on. In the Geological, it into several of the houses, and found tiat, for 
set, but little regarded by the general mass.— chanced that Count Rosen was describing a set three-and-sixpence a-week, there was a room be- 
There is also a Natural History Section, which | of maps of Sweden prepared by its crown prince, low, a room above, a closet, and a yard with ap- 
keeps going at a quiet steady pace, never very descriptive of, first, the comparative elevation of purtenances. ‘They were not faultless residences, 
brilliant, and never very dull; something, perhaps, |districts above the sea; second, the degree in| but they were generally much superior to any of 
between the two. A conspicuous figure here was which the country is wooded; third, the compara-| the old kinds of houses for the working classes. 
the Prince of Canino, eldest son of Napoleon’s|tive density of population; fourth, the mines of the There was an air of content very generally spread 
cleverest brother; a short dense man of dark com- country, and lines of road connecting these with through the town, and we were told that good 
plexion and large square head, about forty-eight the forts. It was interesting to hear of a king’s health prevailed. The reading room was a com- 
years of age; always intrenched behind a buok-!son, and the heir of a crown, devoting himself to! fortable place, well supplied with newspapers and 
heaped table, whence he launched pertinacious|a labor of so useful and enlightened a kind. In literary periodicals; also possessing some philo- 
queries and cross examinations regarding the|the Etbnological Section, the two princes were sophical instruments and objects of natural histo- 
spots on the dorsal fins.of fishes, and the number|fortunate in hearing a paper by the Chevalier ry. It was pleasant to see a coneert announced 
of feathers in the wings of birds. How strange| Bunsen; and in Section A they were present while|as to take place in it on an early evening, and to 
to think that euch is now the pleasingly-absorbing|Leverrier and Adams were discussing the particu-|learn that a band, playing in a neighboring field 
employment of one who at one time had no small lars of the new planet. A lunch in Exeter Col-|in our honor, was composed of the working men. 
chance of becoming the greatest sovereign in Eu-|lege completed their visit. It is said, by those, There was but one thing to be dissatisfied with— 
rope! Another was Dr. Milne Edwards of Paris,|who have: the means of knowing, that Prinee Al-|the school. This establishment, being under the 
a keen-eyed little man, of immense knowledge, | bert ie a real lover of seience, and keeps up a tol-|care of the National School Society, was furnish- 
and. great skill in demonstration. A third was the/erably regular correspondence on various depart-|ed only with a few books of a religious tendency, 
Prussian Ehrenberg, the discoverer of fossil ani-|ments of it with his old preceptor, M. Quetelat|leading on to the Bible, Nothing that speaks of 
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the external world, nothing that can evoke or 
train the intellectual faculties, has a place here. 
The Swindon school is constructed on the princi- 
ple of the Patent Safety Drag, and Locomotion, 
the genius of the place, has no part in it. 

On Sunday, the great object of attraction was 
a sermon preached in St. Mary’s Church (the 
university cburch) by the Bishop of Oxford (Sam- 
uel Wilberforce). Some piquancy was lent to the 
occasion by a curious accident, namely, that, by 
virtue of a foundation for the purpose, it must 


needs be a sermon on humility in the pursuit of 


knowledge. Before the learned prelate ascended 
the pulpit, pews and passages were filled with a 
brilliant audience. Dr. Wilberforce 1s compara- 
tively young for a bishop, a man of amiable and 
gracious aspect, with a fine clear voice; a certain 
element of masculinity is wanting in the visage, 
yet, on the whole he is a good Jooking man. Ile 
touched on all kinds of humility, real and affected, 
and by and by came to consider what was called 
for on the part of those who devote themselves to 
the pursuit of knowledge. Being a lover of sci- 
ence himself, it was not to be expected that he 
should bear hard against it, more especially on 
an occasion when so inany of ils volarics were 
present.. Yet neither was it to be expected that 
he should yield entirely to its demand to be let 
alone. The matter was exceedingly well adjust- 
ed by a condemnation of all rashness in specula- 
tion, all impatience for arriving at general conclu- 
sions, and by a strong recommendation—in which 
all there must have assented—to keep, while 
studying nature, her Author ever in view. In 
literature and in delivery this discourse was very 
masterly; from beginning to end, not one word, 
or look, or gesture amiss. But the impression 
left on the mind was, upon the whole, of a dis- 
couraging nature. Once more the drag. 

During the two remaining days of active busi-, 
ness, the affairs of the Association went on with 
unrelaxing vigor,—plenty of papers, plenty of 
audience, no slackening in the excitement. 
were several lectures on popular subjects in the 
Radcliffe Library, only one of which, by Faraday, 
was at all telling; also a soirée in the same place. 
On the Monday night, it being full noon, and the 
weather of heavenly clearness, we ascended to the 
leads of the building, and beheld a sight never to 
be forgotten—Oxford by moonlight! ‘Towers, 
shooting silently up into the blue sky, and silver- 
ed with the lunar rays, met the eye in every di- 
rection, relieving the dark square masses of the 
colleges, which were half seen in shade below. — 
We had never beheld any actual scene which ap 
peared more completely to justify those pictures 
of Grenada, Constantinople, and other romantic 
cities which painters present to us, and the truth- 
fulness of which we always suspect till we see the 
actual places. 

At the proper period, this peaceful convention 
of the best lovers and promoters of peace separa- 
ted, each glad to have been there, and anxious to 
be present again. May all that is good ever at- 
tend the footsteps of the votaries of science, espe- 
cially all those who love science without any 
tincture of love for themselves, and who can bear 
with the truth, even when it challenges their own 
prejudices, or threatens to subtract a little from 
their own misgained honors! 

Chambers’ Journal. 
——_- -—-~ weer - -— 

Temptations are a file which rub off much of 

the rust of self-confidence.— Fenelon. 
i 5a bese ee 


In most quarrels there is a fanit on both sides. 
A- quarrel may be compared to a spark, which 


cannot be produced without a flint. as well as a’ 


steel; either of them may hammer on wood for 
ever, no fire will follow.— Anon. 


There’ 


CHOICE GOODS 
FOR FRIENDS’ WEAR. 


JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets, 


FFER an unusually pretty assortment of Plain Goods 
() suitable for Fall Sales, at as low prices as any in the 
trade. 

DRESS GOODS. 

Small figured Mouslins and Cashmeres ; 

Mode Mouslins and Cashmeres ; Black Mouslins; 

Medium styles Mouslins and Cashmere d’Ecosse ; 

Neat plaid Ginghams and Chintzes ; 

Mode, drab, brown, and olive French Merinos; 

Do. Alpacas and Indiana Cash- 
meres; 

Super mode Mohair Lustres, very glossy. 

Extra heavy oud wide blac k Silks, do. 


SHAW L Ss. 

Plain Mode Blanket Shawls, woollen fringe; 
Plain Cloth and heavy Terkerri do., rope fringe ; 
Bullion Fringe ‘Terkerri, and Armure 'Thibet Shawls; 
8-4 and 9-4 Woollen Fringe Thibet do.; 

Do. Silk do. do.; 

Do. Lacet Silk do. do.; 
Bound Thibet and Seal Skin 
Barcelona and Silk Cashmere 
India Sarsnet and Pattisway 


Book Muslins and Book Muslin Handkerchiefs; 
Cap Crape, Crape Lisse, Blond, and Gauze ; 
Alexandre’s and Bajou’s best Kid Gloves; 
Heavy White and Black Silk Hosiery ; 
Irish Linens, of Richardson’s and other makes. 
Constantly on hand a complete assortment of FURNISH. 
ING GOODS. 10mo. 16.—29. tf. 


MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL. 
{ \LIN'TON GILLINGHAM (successor to Wa. J. Lewis) 
has re-opened the Mathematical School at “ Friends’ 

Academy,” on the east side of Fourth, below Chesnut St. 

‘The Course of Instruction, besides the ordinary branches 
of an English education, will embrace Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Algebra, Geometry, Surveying, Mensuration, 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Astro- 
nomy, Navigation, Analytical Geometry, Differential and 
Integral Calculus, Linear and Perspective Drawing. 

Wicuam Firs, one of the most experienced and success- 
ful teachers of Writing in the city, will continue to give 
instruction in that branch. 

The Drawing department will be under the charge ot 
R. H. Kern, Drawing Teacher of the Franklin Institute. 

The school year is divided into two terms of five months 
each, commencing on the Ist of Ninth Month, and the Ist 
of Second Month. 

Price 
Books, 335 per term. 


do. 


and Embroid’d 
ao.; 
do.; 
do. 


References.—Prof. A. D. Bache, Benjamin Hallowell, 
Prof. Hart, Prof. Kendall, Prof. Vogdes, John M. Coleman, 
Dr. A. T. W. Wright, Geo. M. Justice, James Martin, Dr. 
J. Wilson Moore, John M. Ogden, Dilwyn Parrish, Samuel 
Parry, M. L. Hallowell, Dr. “Charles Noble, Dr. Thos. H. 


Yardley. _9mo. 25,—3m. 26.* 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Near Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 

f]\HE Winter Session of this School will commence on 
| the 25th inst. ‘The course of instruction embraces all 
the most important branches of an English and Mathemat- 
ical Education. Circulars specifying terms, &c., can be 
obtained by applying at No. 235 Arch Street, or by address- 
ing the Subscriber. 

wim. 

10mo. 16, 1847.—29. tf. 


NEW ARTICLE OF DRESS GOODS 


FOR FRIENDS. 
\ beautiful shades of mode and drab, of Silk and Wool 


material, particularly adapted to Friends’ wear. As we 
have but few of them, we would solicit an early examina- 
tion. 


A. GARRIGUES, 


JONNS & PAYNE, 


° North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 
10mo. 23. —tfh 30. 


‘ G. & H. TAGG, 
S. E. corner of 10th and Pine Streets, Philadelphia, 


RE OPENING daily, from Auction and private sales, ' 
goods suitable for Friends’ wear. Neat styles Mous, 
de Laines and Chintzes; mode, brown, and black Alpacas, | 


‘very low; Swiss, Mall, Cambric, and other dress Muslins, | 


in all varieties; black and small plaid Silks; Linens and 
Flannels of the best makes; Muslins and Furnishing Goods | 
always on hand. 

N. B. Trimmings, in great varicties, low. 


10mo. 23.—tf. 30. 


of ‘Tuition, including Drawing and the use of 


JE HAVE received a new article of Dress Goods, of 
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HUNT’S 
PLAIN BLANKET SHAWLS 
FOR FRIENDS. 

f CHARLES ADAMS 
} AS MADE an arrangement to be supplied with the 
; above article, which are believed to be the heaviest 
and most desirable ALL WOOL SHAWLS that have yet 
been offered for plain persons. 

Friends are invited to examine them as a specimen of 
American Manufacture. To be had only at the NEW 
STORE FOR FRIENDS, No. 79 Arch Street, between 


Second and Third Streets, North Side, Philada, 
10mo. 16—29. 3m. 


DESIRABLE PLAIN GOODS. 


CHARLES ADAMS, 
No. 79 Arch Street, between Second and Third, North Side, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

S now receiving at the NEW STORE for FRIENDS, 
his FALL selections of FANC Y AND STAPLE DRY 
GOODS, which will comprise a large assortment of choice 
and scarce plain styles, to which he invites the attention of 

Friends, and others: consisting partly of— 

French Merino Cloths, in all qualities, and the most se- 
lect colors; 

6-4 Queen’s Cloth, and Alpaca Lustres, some of the finest 
imported ; 

Indiana Cashmeres and Parametta Cloths, choice shades; 

Plain Mode Mous. de Laine, and Cashmere de Cossé, all 
wool ; 

Neat and medium figured do. do. do.; 

Particularly pretty style of neat Scotch 
Prints ; 

3-4, 4-4, and 5-4 Bluck Mantilla and Dress Silks, high 
lustre ; 

WHITE GOODS,— Mulls, Swiss, Book, Nansook, Cam- 
bric, and Jaconet Muslins; 

SHAWLS, in great variety, of the right kinds; 

LINEN and FURNISHING GOODS are made leading 
articles; 

FLANNELS, of the best Imported and American manu- 
factures; together with a general variety of Linen Cambric 
Handkerchiefs, Gloves, Hosiery, Nec dle W ork, Silk Pocket 
Handkerchiefs, Cravats, Satin Vestings, &c., &c., too nu- 
merous to advertise. Prices low, and terms Cash. 

Philada. 9th month Lith, 1847.—tf. 24. 


Wim. D. PARRISH & Co. 

No. 4 North Fifth Street, two doors above Market Street, 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Paper of all descriptions, Blank and School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Paper Hangings, Window Papers, &c., &c. 
| iow a large Paper Hanging Manufactory connect- 

ed with our store, we are enabled to offer 

assortment of the finest Satin, and Fresco, or Common 

Papers; French, American, und Velvet Borders; Fire 
Joard Patt rns; wide Curtain Papers, &c., &c., &c., at the 

manufacturer's p 
I> Paper Hanging attended to promptly, by careful and 

experienced workmen, in any part of the city or country. 
WM. D. PAKRISI., ALFRI D L. HOUGH. 

25.—26. tf. 


“SCHOOL 


Ginghams, and 


a handsome 


rices, 


Gmo. 


UNIONVILLE BOARDING 
FOR GIRLS. 
| 


HIS INSTITUTION is handsomely situated in Union- 
ville, Chester County, 9 miles from Westchester, and 
116 from Wilmington. ‘The course of instruction embraces 
all the branches of an English education usually taaght in 
Boarding Schouls, and will be under the care of competent 
female teachers. The Winter Session will open on the first 
day of llth month next. The terms, $50 per Session of 22 
weeks, one-half payable in advance, the remainder at the 
end of the Session. Instruction will also be given in French 
without additional charge. 


References.—Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph Maxfield, William 
Wharton, and Thomas L. Bonsal, Philada. 
CHARLES BUFFINGTON. 
9mo. 11, 1847.—2m. 24. 


| HAT MANUFACTORY. 

. ae KIMBER, Je., HAT & CAP MANUFAC- 

i TURER, No, 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 

}chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
genera] taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
|city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1, 50 to $4,50. 
| E. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
oat lanai in this branch of business will enable him to 
give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 3—tf.1 





